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what are the biological truths, which, apart from
theory, may be regarded as established by observa-
tion ?" Thus Part I. deals with organic matter and
its activity or metabolism, the action and re-action
between organisms and their environment, the corre-
spondence between organisms and their circumstances,
and similar general data. Part IL states the big
inductions regarding growth, development, adaptation,
heredity, variation, and so on. Part III. deals with
the arguments suggestive of organic evolution and
with the factors in the process. Part IV. is a detailed
interpretation of the evolution of organic structure,
and Part V. an analogous interpretation of the
evolution of functions. Part VI. deals with the laws
of multiplication.

Before illustrating Spencer's workmanship in deal-
ing with these great themes, we cannot but ask what
preparation he had for a task so ambitious. He had
an inborn interest in Natural History; he had dabbled
in Entomology and done a little microscopic work 5 he
had attended lectures by Owen and had enjoyed
many a talk with Huxley; he had been influenced
by Lamarck, Milne-Edwards, and von Baer; he had
read hither and thither in medical and biological
literature; but it is manifest that his own admission
was true that he was " inadequately equipped for the
task." That he succeeded in producing a biological
classic is a signal proof of his intellectual strength.
He was kept right by his power of laying hold of
cardinal facts and by his grip of the Evolution-clue.
Not to be forgotten, moreover, was the generous
help rendered by Professor Huxley and Sir Joseph
Hooker, who checked his proofs.hemical properties of organic matter which are
